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Foreword to the Second Edition 



Richard A. Cohen 



Husserl’s phenomenology is the motherlode of twenti- 
eth-century continental thought. A philosophers philosopher, his 
students are our teachers. Levinas is a case in point: at twenty-two 
he studies under Husserl in Freiburg during the 1928-29 school 
year; two years later he authors the present prizewinning volume. 
The Theory of Intuition in Husserl's Phenomenology (1930), focused 
on Husserl’s Ideas Pertaining to a Pure Phenomenology and to a 
Phenomenological Philosophy, volume 1 (1913); a year later he is 
co-translator of an expanded version of the lectures Husserl gave in 
Paris in February 1920, entitled Cartesian Meditations (1931;. Lev- 
inass French edition had far more impact than Husserls German 
original, which was only published posthumously in 1950. Levinas 
authored numerous articles on phenomenology from the late 1920s 
to the early 1980s, including those collected^ in Discovering Exis- 
tence with Husserl and Heidegger (1949; 2d ed., 1967). 

Levinas joins an elite and prestigious company. There is Martin 
Heidegger, Husserl’s hand-chosen successor at Freiburg, whose 
monumental Being and Time (1927) first appeared as a volume of 
Husserl’s Yearbook for Phenomenology and Research. It is “dedicat- 
ed to Edmund Husserl in friendship and admiration,” and expresses 
gratitude to Husserl for “freely turning over his unpublished inves- 
tigations.” In 1928 Heidegger would compile and publish Husserl’s 
groundbreaking 1905 lectures on consciousness and time. The Phe- 
nomenology of Int&mal Time-Consciousness. 

Alter reading Levinas’s The Theory of Intuition in 1932, Jean- 
Paul Sartre left Paris for Berlin at the urging of Raymond Aron, who 
had already begun studying phenomenology there. Sartre’s own 
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philosophical career began shortly thereafter, in 1936-37, with an 
article entitled “The Transcendence of the Ego.” There he defends 
a rationally argued truncation of Husserl’s notion of intentionality. 
Sartre’s idiosyncratic reading found full fruition, as we know, in the 
bible of existentialism: Being and Nothingness (1943), subtitled “An 
Essay on Phenomenological Ontology.” 

Like his comrade Sartre, Maurice Merleau-Ponty was steeped 
in Heidegger. He traveled to the Husserl archives in Louvain both 
before and after the war, hence both before and after the appear- 
ance of his groundbreaking phenomenological investigation, The 
Phenomenology of Perception (1945). 

Paul Ricoeur, one of the most versatile and prolific philosophers 
of the twentieth century, also toiled in the Louvain archives. In the 
midst of his own creative philosophical career, he found time for a 



French translation of the basic text Levinas had explicated in The 
Theory of Intuition: Husserl’s Ideas Pertaining to a Pure Phenome- 
nology and to a Phenomenological Philosophy, volume 1 (1950). 
That same year Ricoeur also published a translation of Husserl’s 
important 1935 article, “Philosophy and the Crisis of European 
Humanity.” Ricoeur authored numerous articles on Husserl, which 
were collected in 1967 into one volume in English translation, 
Husserl: An Analysis of His Phenomenology. 

Jacques Derrida, too, was a diligent if eccentric student of 
Husserl. In 1962 Derrida translated and commented upon Husserl’s 
The Origin of Geometry (1939). Five years later, Derrida launched 
his own philosophical career with Speech and Phenomena (among 
other writings), a microscopic textual reading (most Husserl schol- 
ars would say “misreading”) of the first of Husserls six Logical 
Investigations (1900-1901). Heir to Heidegger, Derrida is both dis- 
ciple and critic of Husserl, and of Levinas. 

The point is made, I think, so I will pass over Adorno Fink 
Gunvltc , h ’ ^garden, Lyotard, Scheler, Schutz, Shestov, 
and Wahl among the many other productive thinkers influenced by 
Husserl. It seems that although no one ends with him, everyone 
begins with Husserl, the “peipetual beginner.” 7 

_ Wa "fV Husserl and the phenomenological move- 
ment he initiated alongside the great triumvirates of philosophy’s 

Plato AriSl OUS ^ CreatiVe T chs; ancient Gr eece, Socrate^- 
Plato-Anstotle; modem rationalism, Descartes-Leibniz-Spinoza- 

SJC: ^-Beaefey-Hurne; C™, idLlW 
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yielded such philosophical capital and reinvestment? Why, with so 
many options from which to choose, did Levinas focus on Husserl’s 
theory of intuition? What consequences does this choice, and the 
particular analyses that follow from it in the present volume, have 
for Levinas s own thought? These questions guide us here. 

1. Science, the West, Modernity, and Intuition 

The enormous success of phenomenology should alert us 
to the fact that Husserl was onto something important, and onto it 
in an important way. Indeed, what stirs his thinking is the central 
question of modernity (and hence also of modernity’s anemic off- 
spring, “postmodemity”): What do we really know for sure? Just 
when science attains its greatest strength, conquering our world and 
all worlds, the deepest question emerges, and along with it the 
deepest doubt. Never more certain of the truths of science, we won- 
der how to certify these certainties. Are there any certainties? Epis- 
temology takes center stage everywhere; from the sciences to poli- 
tics to the arts, philosophy reigns. It is the age of philosophy. Wars 
are fought over ideas and ideologies. Such is modernity, the most 
knowledgeable of times, the most ignorant of times. Husserl’s ques- 
tion and his quest are thus the very same as those that vexed 
philosophers before him: an unflinching inquiry concerning the lim- 
its of human understanding, an inquiry no less rigorous than the rig- 
orous science it must understand to its limits. 

Husserl has no doubt that science represents the essence, the 
very spiritual destiny of the West. More than any spiritual adventure 
hitherto, science has not only changed the world — first Europe, 
then the whole world, indeed, establishing one world, one uni- 
verse — it is a veritable world in its own right. It does not supple- 
ment but rather eclipses alternative claims to knowledge, to truth, 
regardless of their age, pedigree, or popularity. And science not only 
eclipses. It devastates the fixed stars of all traditions, emasculates 
and unhinges them. Wherever their remnants survive, in whatever 
nooks and pretenses, they all eye science warily, suspicious, fearful, 
licking their wounds. The point can hardly be overstressed, espe- 
cially since science assumes an invisibility like that of the eyes that 
see but are not seen. Science emerges not as a dimension within the 
world, but as a whole new world with a new type of humanity. 
Husserl insists on recognizing this power. He proclaims the verita- 
ble rights and privileges of science, and of the higher scientific 
humanity that he sees as our highest spiritual future. 

The “Prolegomena” to the Logical Investigations, published at 
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the turn of the century, stands to this day as an unsurpassed defense 
of the adamantine purity — the rigor — of genuine science, seeking 
out and destroying the slightest backsliding, the least slack, the hol- 
low ring in all skepticism. Husserl’s philosophical courage and quest 
aim high, as we shall see, not to break science (as if anything could 
come of standing against it), nor to be stampeded by it (as if we 
must be glad for a science running roughshod), but rather to ride 
herd on it, to steer it, in the end to be more scientific than science 
itself. 

Before turning to Husserl’s response to modem science, let us 
first highlight a certain fundamental dimension in its triumph, in 
the triumph of modernity. The reappearance and reassertion of sci- 
entific knowledge in the sixteenth century and thereafter, a millen- 
nium after its decline in the ruination of its Greco- Roman birth- 
place and childhood, has not merely been a renaissance like a 
phoenix rising out of ashes, as if a thousand intervening years had 
made no difference. Worlds had changed. Bom under a pagan sky, 
science was reborn under a Christian cross. It reappears as another 
chapter in the older struggle between Athens and Jerusalem, 
between reason and revelation, between display, physus, and holi- 
ness, sanctus. 



With the detachment of a historian, Harry Austryn Wolfson has 
grasped the spiritual key to the modem reincarnation of science. 
With the rise of modem science, he argues, what ends is a millenni- 
um-old concordance between Athens and Jerusalem, hammered 
out first by Philo of Alexander and shattered finally by Benedict de 

Spinoza It had been by means of the shared notion of purpose 

telos — that Athens and Jerusalem had collaborated. Greek reason 
and revealed religion were in agreement regarding the fundamental 
status affinal causality as an integral dimension of the true and the 
real The world of Nature, whose telos reason grasped, is amenable 
to the world of Creation, where God’s will reigns, for why shouldn’t 
a benevolent God also be reasonable? Teleology, then, was the key 
and the link, making religion a science and science a religion The- 
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poses. They become nonsense, extra baggage from an ignorant past 
weighing down a brighter future. In the name of truth, the value of 
values is devalued; values become bankrupt. To know is to know 
prior rather than posterior causes, departures rather than destina- 
tions, grounds rather than goals, desires rather than the desirable. 
Efficient causality, sufficient reason, no more, no less. Religion and 
science henceforth must part company, with science holding the 
monopoly on truth. Religion would thus become a mortal enemy to 
science, and not only religion. 

We know all the critical approaches to science that have had no 
essential impact on science itself. Repressing, banning, or burning 
scientists and scientific treatises, for example, though fearsome for a 
time, expose only the insecurity, narrow-mindedness, and cruelty of 
a Church, not the untruth of science. Ignoring science, on the other 
hand, does not halt its development but rather reduces one to an 
ostrich. Nor does science recognize itself in philosophy’s conde- 
scending “grand style” — in a Hegel, for instance, whose official and 
officious dialectic of the Absolute, full of englobing self-congratula- 
tions, remains extraneous to the work of genuine science, an 
absolute obsolete even as its brilliance was applauded in the lecture 
halls of Berlin. Science judges and is not judged, or so it would pos- 
ture itself, succeeding, we are thankful, against impostors, but also 
carried away, to our peril, in a sweeping exaggeration of its signifi- 
cance. 

No longer in harmony with religion, science now stands on one 
side, in fact, on the only side, a totality brooking no alternatives. All 
other spiritual ventures must now fend for themselves in the limbo 
of nonscience, the epistemological babble. The result of such a 
repositioning and displacement of the world outside of science is 
not hard to discern: fragmentation, meanings detached like atoms, 
factoids, adrift in space and time. Outside of knowledge, outside of 
scientifically verified truth, everything remains possible, to be sure, 
but only possible. Nothing is more worthwhile than anything else, 
and perhaps nothing is worthwhile at all. Whys and wherefores can 
no longer be answered, or even rightly asked. 

That modem science at its very core and throughout is 
premised on the elimination of value and purpose from the uni- 
verse, a view that today is swift becoming a commonplace, seems to 
follow from its rigorous positivism: to accept nothing that cannot 
show itself as empirical evidence, quantifiable data. Only seeing — 
here and now — is believing. Indeed, more careful even than seeing, 
only calculating is believing. The impersonal universality of mathe- 
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matics, not the benevolent omniscience of divinity, is henceforth 
the key, the standard, the model, of true science. Again Spinoza’s 
Ethics: 



They [the religious] laid down as an axiom, that the gods’ judgements far 
transcend human understanding. Such a doctrine might well have sufficed 
to conceal the truth from the human race for all eternity, if mathematics 
had not furnished another standard of verity in considering solely the 
essence and properties of figures without regard to their final causes. 



Mathematics, not compassion, neither divine nor human, would 
henceforth be the exclusive standard of the true and the real. And 
the true and the real would henceforth become the end all and be 
all. Of course, the Greek natural scientists had already proposed 
something like this, but they did so as pre-Christians, not post- 
Christians. They were not troubled by the modem predicament, a 
time, that is, when Christianity and Judeo-Christian morality can no 
longer assume triumph, much less triumphalism. What is to 
become of all the moral and spiritual values of revealed religion? 
How does one accommodate rather than capitulate to science? 

Husserl’s powerful answer is threefold, siding with science to 
the hilt while at the same time respecting values: (1) One must not 
desert or denigrate science, rigorous science, since science alone is 
the bearer of sound knowledge, universal truth. (2) To know the real 
scientifically, in its universal truth, one must begin at the beginning, 
getting to “the things themselves” without the interference of preju- 
dices, without any presuppositions whatsoever. (3) Knowledge of 
the real can only be presuppositionless, science can only be pure, if 
it is based on intuition rather than experience. True science is phe- 
nomenological not experiential. Let us briefly examine these three 
claims in turn. 

There is hardly a theme dearer to Husserl than the scientific 
character of philosophy, indeed, the scientific essence of the West- 
ern spiritual destiny. Present right from the start, in the attack on 
relativism and skepticism in the “Prolegomena,” then in 1910 in his 
famous article Philosophy as Rigorous Science,” and in the 1930s, 
darkened Mlmcalctae of Gennany, Nazi jackboots on the 
streets, Husserl devote, himself almost exclusively to this meta- 
theme of phenomenology, to the greater glory of science to the sci- 
ennflc essence of “Europe.- Heaves fcmrel fe g ^“mltophy 
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xv 



and death in 1938, on the massive and unfinished The Crisis of 
European Sciences and Transcendental Phenomenology, parts 1 and 
2 of which were published in 1936 (and the whole not until 1954 — 
too late). 

Husserl’s argument is stunning. The crisis of Europe is indeed a 
crisis of science, an undermining of the humanities and social sci- 
ences, the annihilation of goals, ends, and purposes by the natural 
or “exact” sciences. But unlike Nietzsche, who denounced science 
and truth altogether as “slave” morality, and instead turned to art, 
“honest lying”; and unlike Bergson, who made science superficial, a 
gloss, and instead turned to an underlying nonrational elan vital , 
Husserl criticizes the exact sciences in the name of an even broader 
conception of science, one that would overcome the crisis of mod- 
em Europe by delegitimizing the hegemony of the exact sciences 
without thereby in the least delegitimizing science itself. Indeed, on 
the contrary, Husserls critique of science is launched in the very 
name of science. 

To see how Husserl criticizes the exact sciences in the name of 
science, we must see the presupposition that he unmasks in the for- 
mer. The exact sciences fall prey to what Husserl calls the fallacy of 
"naturalism,” a taking of the real to be equivalent to “nature,” and 
nature to be solely what can be grasped as an object of empirical 
experience, of measurable sense experience. The exact sciences 
totalize the standard of experiential or empirical “objectivity.” ‘The 
empiricist,” Husserl writes in the Ideas, “takes genuine science and 
experiential science to be identical” (paragraph 19). But, says 
Husserl, the consciousness of the scientist himself is not itself an 
object of sense experience. Neither consciousness nor ideas can be 
hilly grasped if they are “naturalized,” treated as objects of empiri- 
cal inquiry. Or, to put this another way, to know objectively, resort- 
ing only to the data of sense experience, cannot itself be known 
objectively as a data of sense experience. 

It is but a prejudice, a presupposition, of the exact sciences that 
reality is only that which can be known objectively, the object of 
sense experience. “The essential fault in empiricist argumentation,” 
Husserl continues in the Ideas, “consists of identifying or confusing 
the fundamental demand for a return to the ‘things themselves’ 
with the demand for legitimation of all cognition by experience" 
(paragraph 19). This prejudice is the root cause of the crisis of 
modernity because it prevents a genuinely scientific treatment of 
reality as a whole. It substitutes for the whole of reality a part of 
reality — object reality, objects of empirical experience — while the 
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whole must include consciousness and the data of consciousness, 
even though they are not, Husserl insists, reducible to objects or 
objects of sense experience. 

This brings Husserl to his third claim, to intuition and descrip- 
tive phenomenology. The cure for science limited to experience of 
the real through the senses, even and especially when experience 
includes (and is perhaps determined by) the objects of mathemati- 
cal calculation, is to extend reality to phenomena, to meanings 
rather than to objects alone. This extension is effected by means of 
intuition. “For experience we therefore substitute something more 
universal: ‘intuition”’ (Ideas, paragraph 20). Exact science, limited 
to the real qua sensed, must be supplemented by descriptive sci- 
ence, opened to phenomena qua meant — and not merely supple- 
mented, or broadened, but grounded. The exact sciences, them- 
selves a product of consciousness, find their true origin in the 
broader horizons opened up by the phenomenological sciences, the 
sciences of meaning. Thus it is intuition and not experience that is 
the final, broadest, and presuppositionless standard of truth. “If 
positivism ’ is tantamount to an absolutely unprejudiced grounding 
of ah sciences on the ‘positive,’ that is to say, on what can be seized 
upon originaliter, then we are the genuine positivists,” Husserl 
writes. "In fact, we allow no authority to curtail our right to accept 
all kinds of intuition as equally valuable legitimating sources of cog- 
nition — not even the authority of ‘modem natural science’” (Ideas, 
paragraph 20). 

Sense experience, to the extent that it gives access to meaning, 
is itself grounded in consciousness, the constitutive origin of all 
meaning. Consciousness and meaning can be known scientifically 
only on the basis of exact descriptions, descriptions articulating the 
findings of the most carefully fixed and repeatable intuitions into 
the essential or invariant structures operative in the constitution of 
meaning. Genuine science, that is to say, presuppositionless science, 
must be based on intuition into meaning, including at bottom intu- 
ition into the essential structures of consciousness, since conscious- 
ness, along with the ideas correlative to consciousness, lies at the 
bottom of all meaningful reality. 

at th^h^Tt^f U r° th V eCOnd ma i° r reason why intuition lies 
at the heart of the Husserhan project: validity Science is Pennine 
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ply the modern scientific solution to the ancient problem of secur- 
ing truth, episteme. Stepping back from the empiricist modern solu- 
tion, Husserl would have us see that conceiving science more 
broadly means conceiving evidence more broadly. Evidence is what 
is or what can be given to consciousness. What is or can be given to 
consciousness is die meaningful. What Husserl wants to do is to 
grasp the meaningful scientifically without succumbing to any a pri- 
ori prejudices, whether these prejudices be those of a naive realism 
or those of a scientific empiricism. Faithfulness to the notion of evi- 
dence, then, the notion upon which genuine science is based, opens 
the scientist to a field of meaning given otherwise than the realist 
prejudice assumes, whether that prejudice be straightforward or 
sophisticated. Consciousness turns out to be the proximate or 
remote origin of all meaning. This we have already seen. 

In the name of science, however, Husserl must take a further 
step. To be science, knowledge rather than opinion or myth, say, the 
meaningful must be verified. At the very least, one must be able to 
distinguish the illusory from the genuine, apparent meaning from 
real meaning. Extending the field of science will not do if the price 
of tiiis extension is to give up the idea of science. A genuine stan- 
dard of truth must remain, a standard of the universality and neces- 
sity of some propositions rather than others. The tradition of philos- 
ophy from Parmenides to Hegel satisfied this demand with more or 
less sophisticated appeals to logos: Truth would be that which con- 
forms to the fundamental requirements of logical thought, to the 
hard rules of noncontradiction and excluded middle, and with 
Hegel to the allegedly organic movement of a “dialectical” logic. 
Husserl, however, given his more rigorous carrying out of the basic 
principle that genuine science must be presuppositionless, cannot 
ground science in a logic whose terms and relations must them- 
selves first be grounded scientifically. Unlike Descartes, for 
instance, he will not sneak a mathematical standard in through an 
epistemological back door, as it were. Mathematics, too, as we learn 
from Husserls earliest studies, must submit to a thoroughgoing 
philosophical scrutiny. But how can Husserl, who does not limit sci- 
ence to empirical experience, to the measurable, satisfy the basic 
demand of scientific evidence that it be genuine rather than spuri- 
ous, true rather than false? To this question of verifiability, the root 
question of science, Husserl’s answer is intuition. Intuition is not 
only the key to widening science to its genuinely presuppositionless 
subject matter — meaning; it is also the key to the scientific determi- 
nation of that field. 
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How can intuition serve to sort out true from false, genuine 
from spurious? As early as the Logical Investigations Husserl spoke 
of genuine evidence in terms of fulfilled rather than empty mean- 
ings, that is to say, intuitively present meanings rather than mean- 
ings that for one reason or another — such as confusion or vague- 
ness — could not be brought to intuitive presence. Intuition is the 
key to validity, the key to sifting genuine meaning from illusory 
meaning. What is genuinely meaningftil is what can be brought to 
intuitive presence, that whose meaning can be “fulfilled” in intu- 
ition. 

In the Ideas, Levinas’s primaiy text in The Theory of Intuition, 
Husserl develops his conception of intuition in terms of “essential 
intuition,” that is to say, “intuition into essences,” into ideal mean- 
ing, into the ideality of meaning. Husserl had always spoken of an 
“identically the same” meaning as the core of any legitimate mean- 
ing, as what the phenomenologist could return to, and point other 
phenomenological scientists toward, in repeatable acts of intuition. 
In the Ideas, focusing on the idea of intuiting essence, Husserl 
emphasizes the aspect of distinctness in addition to that of clarity 
while still leaning on a perceptual rather than a logical or linguistic 
model of verification. In a phenomenological sense, the standard of 
clarity means to see — to "see” intellectually, to see meaning “in per- 
son” — while the standard of distinctness means isolating an essence, 
the invariant core of a meaning that makes it this meaning and no 
other. At the core of each and every meaning, if it is genuine rather 
than illusory, is an essence, an ideational invariance, the minimal 
sense necessary to have this unique meaning, “ideality.” To verify 
meaning, to intuit it clearly and distinctly, then, is to have an intel- 
lectual vision of essence. 



It is thus contrary to Kant, who sharply distinguishes conceptu- 
ality from sensibility, that in the Ideas Husserl argues that the know- 
er must intuit essences, must intellectually “see” ideal structures, 
grasp necessity. We should also note that contrary to the seeming 
mysbcism of the highest vision of truth elaborated by Diotima in 
Plato s Symposium, in the Husserlian quest for essence the phe- 
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well as all other eidetic sciences” (141). This does not mean that sci- 
ence becomes art, but rather that there is an art to genuine science, 
that to know is to discern the unchanging by means of and through 
the changing. 

Intuition of essence validates — clarifies and distinguishes — nec- 
essary knowledge, scientific knowledge in the strongest sense. “We 
can now understand what is meant by the intuition of ideal objects, 
the intuition of essences or Eide,” Levinas writes, “i.e., tile eidetic 
intuition or Husserl’s famous Wesensschau” (105). Eidetic intuition, 
Husserls famous Wesensschau, is “seeing” “the thing itself,” the 
unique ideational invariant that fulfills ana is constituted through a 
meaning-complex. The bottom fine of science, then, is intellectual 
intuition, direct mental “seeing” of essences. For phenomenology, 
intuition is the epistemological fulcrum upon which all meanings, 
all fields of meaning, all worlds of meaning, and finally the one 
meaningful universe, are consciously reviewed and validated from 
the ground up. Intuition defines the field of phenomenology and is 
at the same time the meticulous labor of consciously returning all 
meanings to their original home in consciousness. 

It should be clear, then, why in 1930, introducing phenomenol- 
ogy to France virtually for the first time, Levinas chose to focus on 
Husserls theory of intuition. It is the veritable key to the entire phe- 
nomenological enterprise. As such, for Husserl it is also the key to 
science, and hence serves as nothing less than the key to the spiritu- 
al destiny of Europe, the West, and modernity. 

2. Levinas on Husserlian Intuition 

The Theory of Intuition closely follows Husserls own progres- 
sion into phenomenology. Chapter 1, ‘The Naturalistic Theory of 
Being ana the Method of Philosophy,” begins with the criticism of 
naturalism” as a limitation rather than the definition of genuine sci- 
ence. Chapter 2, “The Phenomenological Theory of Being: The 
Absolute Existence of Consciousness,” shows that the exact sci- 
ences, themselves spiritual products, must be grounded in con- 
sciousness, the absolute source of all meaning. Chapter 3, The 
Phenomenological Theory of Being: The Intentionality of Con- 
sciousness,” develops this idea, namely, that all meaning derives 
hom consciousness, that the noesis-noema correlation is originary 
and inescapable. Husserl sidesteps the endless pitfalls of philosoph- 
ical speculation regarding the reality of the real by holding to the 
level of meaning. Of course, the repressed returns, as it does for 
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Husserl’s heirs in the controversies and fundamental differences 
surrounding the meaning of the term “transcendence.” 

— In chapter 4, “Theoretical Consciousness,” Levinas acknowl- 
edges the existence of a certain unresolved ambivalence in Husserl 
whereby "theory, perception, and judgment ” (62) are given an 
exceptional status, indeed they are given primacy. In the Logical 
Investigations, at least in its first edition, Husserl seems to argue 
that all forms of intentional consciousness — for example, will, 
desire, affection — are reducible to objectifying acts. In the Ideas, 
Levinas argues, Husserl tries but does not fully succeed in overcom- 
ing this impoverishment. ‘The notion of an objectifying act,” Lev- 
inas writes at the conclusion of this chapter, “is borrowed from the 
sphere of assertions and therefore taints Husserl’s intuitionism with 
intellectualism” (63). On the positive side, however, and here we 
see Husserl’s opposition to Kant, Levinas recognizes that this same 
intellectualism “preparefs] the way for the intuitionist theory of 
truth,” because “for the first time, judgment and perception are 
brought together and put on the same level" (63). 

Chapters 5 on “Intuition,” 6 on ‘The Intuition of Essences,” and 
7 on Philosophical Intuition,” which make up the bulk of Levinas’s 
book, elaborate the various roles that intuition must play as the new 
key to the verification of evidence. Regarding science, intuition is 
first of all the key to clarifying the essence of the exact or natural 
sciences, with their noematic orientation, as Husserl had already 
demonstrated regarding basic logical-mathematical terms in the 
Logical Investigations, and as Merleau-Ponty was to later demon- 
strate, mutatis mutandis, regarding perception in The Phenomenol- 
°ey reception. Second, and more broadly, intuition is the key to 
c rilying essences discovered through potential phenomenological 
sciences, such as phenomenologies of anthropology, history, sociolo- 
gy or psyc o ogy, say, which would take up regions of meaning 
°™ ntadon k originally and inescapably noetic-noematic, 
P ractition ers succumb to the naturalist fal- 
S ™ athe ^tical model of the exact sciences. Finally, 
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or immanence of its intentional character. On the one hand, the 
idea of intentionality as "consciousness of ” seems to imply the 
transcendence of the world, that of which consciousness is con- 
scious. On the other hand, with his notion of hyletic data Husserl 
also seems to imply that consciousness constitutes meaning inde- 
pendent of the world, in an egological sphere of absolute imma- 
nence. 

Similarly, in the same chapter Levinas wonders how Husserl’s 
phenomenology will finally resolve the as yet unclarified relation 
between the egological sphere and the intersubjective sphere. ‘The 
reduction to an ego , the egological reduction, can be only a first step 
toward phenomenology. We must also discover ‘others’ and the 
intersubjective world,” Levinas writes (150). Are we not witness 
here to Levinas not so much reporting an established desideratum 
as prodding the phenomenological movement with the first faint 
glimmerings of his own itinerary ? In any event, determining these 
two issues — the significance of transcendence and immanence, the 
relation between solipsist egology and intersubjectivity — will have 
the utmost importance for Levinass own philosophy, for his later 
profound commitment to and elaboration of the exceptional ethical 
role of intersubjectivity in the constitution of meaning. Levinas 
hints, without supplying any details, that Husserl, too, has been 
“much preoccupied” with the question of intersubjectivity, specifi- 
cally with the idea of an analogical perception of others’ bodies by 
means of one's own body. This particular preoccupation would 
appear very soon, in the celebrated fifth of Husserl’s Cartesian 
Meditations. Levinas concludes chapter 7 by mentioning that 
Husserl has extensive “unpublished works” on intersubjectivity, 
which, he continues, “have been very influential” (on Heidegger’s 
Being and Time?), but which “we are not authorized to use . . . prior 
to their publication” (151). 

Before concluding this section let us return to two topics treated 
earlier. First, value. The crisis precipitated by modem science is in 
large measure that of the exclusion and loss of access to values, 
ends, goals, and purposes, since modem science arises, as we saw, 
with the reduction of truth to an account of efficient causality. By 
extending science from experience to intuition, and thereby retum- 
ln § science from its naturalistic prejudice to its genuine origins in 
consciousness, Husserl should be able to retrieve such practical 
meaning-complexes as “end," “goal,” and “purpose,” and treat them 
seriously within the framework of genuine science. “Since truth 
does not belong essentially to judgments but to intuitive intentional- 
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ity” Levinas writes in chapter 7, “our contact with the world of use- 
ful and practical values has a legitimate right to be also considered 
as truth” (133). Value can no longer be extraneous to science, as it 
had to be under the regime of naturalism, because a fully expanded 
science perforce includes a legitimization and examination of the 
life-world wherein consciousness has its beginnings and wherein 
values play a crucial role. By returning science from a naturalist 
prejudice to its origin in consciousness’s constitution of meaning, 
values as values can take their rightful place as a legitimate subject 
of scientific inquiry. Value, too, would have its own truth, its own 
sense. ‘To be in contact with the world of values,” Levinas points 
out, "certainly does not mean to know it theoretically. The existence 
of a value — its mode of presenting itself to life — does not have the 
same ontological structure as theoretically represented beings” 
U33). 

Though in this way phenomenology seems to open the door to a 
scientific retrieval of an autochthonous sense for goals, values, and 
purposes, Levinas makes us aware that Husserl’s own prejudices 
prevent this door from opening as wide as it could, if indeed it 
opens at all. Because Husserl limits the meaning of “existence” sole- 
ly to the constitutive act he calls the “doxic thesis,” and then inter- 

? >rets the doxic thesis in terms of theoretical knowing, it follows that 
or Husserl all meanings such as "value,” “goal,” and “purpose” — 
despite their independence from “objects” from the point of view of 
their having a different intuitional fulfillment — are restricted to a 
theoretical account when it comes to affirming their existence. 
Thu^ Levinas writes, “Husserl’s phenomenology is not free from 
the theoiy of knowledge” (134). The modern devaluation of values 
remains at work in the heart of Husserlian phenomenology. Husserl 
sees the land where science can be liberated from its theoretical 
bias, but he does not enter it. 
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and noematic temporal slippages, dispersed across the nonpresence 
of past and future. And if meaning could be made fully present, as 
Husserl apparently would like, it still would make no sense, since 
meaning is only meaningful because it is dispersed across absences 
of past and future meanings. Meaning is always but a trace, consti- 
tuted not by presence but by absence, not a vision or a speech but a 
“writing,’' not an identity but a difference, etc. Meaning is not 
meaningful because each sign can ultimately be brought to an 
absolute presence in intuition, but rather because signs signify 
across the essential absences exerted by a differential context, suen 
as language and history. The whole of Derrida’s “deconstruction,” 
then, finds its original justification in these criticisms of Husserlian 
intuition in Voice and Phenomena. 

But Levinas, like most careful Husserl scholars, recognizes that 
Husserl was already quite aware of the slippage of meaning that 
Derrida is so keen to exploit. Levinas shows that Husserl distin- 
guishes “external intuition,” where consciousness is always present- 
ed with only one side of a material object (Bergson had already 
pointed out that “even God must wait for sugar to melt in tea"), 
from “internal intuition," where consciousness can be present to the 
whole of its object, since its object is nothing other than an object - 
of-consciousness. Thirty-seven years before Derridas brainstorms 
regarding the sign as a “trace,” Levinas has this to say about the 
“madequation” inherent to and recognized by Husserl’s account of 
the temporal limitations of internal intuition: 



It is only internal intuition which can present the ideal of adequation. Only 
internal intuition has its object all at once before itself. Evert if a certain 
inadequation is also proper to immanent perception, because of the tempo- 
ral character of consciousness [my emphasis] and the fact that the objects of 
reflection are constantly falling into the past, for Husserl this inadequation 
is of another type than that of transcendent perception. As we have shown, 
there is an abyss between the adequation of internal perception [with its 
specific type of inadequation] and the inadequation of external perception 



Adequation in internal perception, Levinas goes on to say, is never 
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understands (indeed discovers), in terms of tire inadequacy essen- 
tial to the external intuition owing to spatiality. By confusing and 
conflating these two different types of inadequation, Derrida falls 
into the abyss that ought to have kept them distinct. Claiming to 
dissolve the distinction between “internal” and “external” will not 
save the day either, inasmuch as such a dissolution would follow 
from and therefore could not be used to defend Derridas original 
misreading. J. Claude Evans generously suggests that, Husserl 
notwithstanding, Derrida simply wanted to go down into this abyss. 
Levinas, in contrast, distinguishes and recognizes these types of 
inadequation as essential dimensions of phenomenological analysis. 

3. Some Husserlian Repercussions in Levinas 



What effect did Levinas s early study of intuition in 
Husserl have on his own work, on his ethical metaphysics? Else- 
where I have explored some of the wider relations Detween Lev- 
inass ethics and phenomenology. With regard to Heideggers influ- 
ence, for instance, it is clear, as we see confirmed by Levinas’s own 
admissions both in the text of The Theory of Intuition and later 
when referring back to this work, not only that he appropriated cer- 
tain of Heidegger’s basic criticisms of Husserl (“we shall not fear to 
take into account problems raised by other philosophers, by stu- 
dents of Husserl, and, in particular, by Martin Heidegger, whose 
influence on this book will often be felt” [lx]), specifically the charge 
that the Husserlian phenomenology is biased in favor of theoretical 
consciousness, objectification, material things, but that when he 
tried to obviate the impact of this criticism, he did so by insinuating 
into Husserl a proto-Heideggerian ontology (“in the guise of episte- 
hiT^ USSe L r . P ^ rSU6S interests »hat are essentially ontological” 
i 1 u°jl * n ^ uence d on this point, Levinas was never — con- 
Zte uu Spielberg's unsupported charge— a Heidegger- 
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nology represents the limit case of scientific positivism, Levinas's 
break with it, in the name of the higher vocation of ethics, is due not 
to some undetected fault or lack in his conception of science, in 
which case science could recuperate itself, but rather represents the 
essential priority of ethics over science, over science in its fullest, 
broadest, most universal sense. Husserl’s phenomenological con- 
ception of science, in other words, because of its depth and breadth, 
frees Levinas’s critique of science from any charge of “straw man.” 
Quite unlike Heidegger, Levinas fully recognizes and appreciates 
the great value of science, indeed, its essential contribution not only 
to the conveniences and health of society, but more profoundly to 
the universality and impartiality required by and for a just society. It 
is not science but the hubris of science, its pretended hegemony, 
now even broader and deeper in its Husserlian guise, that Levinas 
criticizes. While Levinas’s assimilation of Heideggers ontology to 
palliate Husserl’s epistemology appears directly in The Theory of 
Intuition, the superiority of science conceived on an intuitional 
rather than an experiential basis is derived from its theses. 

Jacques Rolland is no doubt on target in discovering the birth of 
Levinas’s own thought, his intersubjective ethics, five years after 
The Theory of Intuition , in a 1935 article entitled “De Invasion. 
This interpretation is further supported, as has been suggested, by 
the timing of the decisive impact of Rosenzweig on Levinas. 
Nonetheless, with a vision strengthened by hindsight, I think we 
can discover certain insights in the early Theory of Intuition that are 
later developed in Levinas’s mature work. While these may not be 
the central themes or emphases of Levinas’s mature thought, they 
nevertheless play essential if supporting roles in it. Here I will focus 
on only two: the pluralism of phenomenological analyses and the 
problem of breaking with naivete. 

Though the idea is certainly not original to Husserl, it is from 
his phenomenology, I think, that Levinas learns to account for a 
variety of levels of meaning in a variety of ways, without reducing 
one to another. In The Theory of Intuition Levinas writes: 



The constitution is different in each region. We have shown that the intu- 
ition of sensible objects is different from categorial an ei etic wtui 
But in the sphere of individual objects, intuition is not uniform either. I e 
Einfiihiung, which is an act which reveals the conscious life oi others, is a 
type of intuition different from sensible perception. The experience which 
reveals animal reality to us is different from that which makes i us know, to 
example, a social phenomenon. Each region of o jects as 
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“regional ontology” as well as a special mode of being an object of con- 
sciousness, i.e., each has a special constitution. (127) 

The results of Levinas s early appreciation for the multilayered 
and multivalent regions opened up by Husserls phenomenology are 
evident in the primarily phenomenological sections of Levinas’s own 
writings. In Time and the Other (1948), for instance, Levinas 
describes the several distinct but interrelated layers of intentional 
meaning that progressively constitute a full-fledged subjectivity and 
world; pure existence, hyperstasis, solitude, everydayness, worldli- 
ness, labor, death, reason, time, sociality. In Existence and Existents, 
which appeared at the same time as Time and the Other, we find the 
same layering of distinct phenomenological regions: pure existence, 
fatigue, worloliness, place, possession, knowing, sociality, time, eros. 
The same multilayered account, the same phenomenological flesh- 
ing out of subjectivity and world, where each region of meaning is 
described in its uniqueness, even while it is related to other found- 
ing and founded regions of meaning, appears in sections 2, 3, and 4 
of Levinas’s mature philosophical work. Totality and Infinity (1961); 
enjoyment, dwelling, labor, possession, representation, sociality, 
commerce, eros. Unlike the two earlier works, which are for the 
most part (but not entirely) phenomenological studies, in Totality 
and Infinity the significance of ethics and justice, which Levinas 
conceives in a supraphenomenological fashion, introduces an alteri- 

S ' ™a* reorients the nominative character of any strictly Husserlian 
escription, introjecting into the "originary” dimension of the con- 
stituting ego the higher ethical and prescriptive dimension of inter- 
subjective obligations and responsibilities. A Husserlian return of 
meaning to its origin in the constituting ego is insufficient from a 
Levmaaan point of view, owing to an even deeper— or higher— 
traumatization, which produces meaning in an ethical sense. 
Because he attends to the priority of ethical signification, Levinas 
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existing, without questioning the meaning of this existence and of 
the ‘fact of its being given’ (Gegebenheit)” (122). The naivete or 
dogmatism of the natural attitude consists in being blind to the con- 
tribution consciousness makes to the constitution of all meaning. 
The exact sciences, for all their admirable precision, are as guilty as 
ordinary consciousness of this naivete . Phenomenology, in contrast, 
attempts to describe the origin of meaning as deriving precisely 
from consciousness, from its meaning-giving acts, from intentionali- 
ty as a constitutive activity. Thus the inaugural moment of phenom- 
enology, as it were, the breakthrough to the phenomenological field 
of meaning, requires a break with the naivete of the natural atti- 
tude, from its naive or dogmatic realism. Husserl speaks of an 
“epoche” or “bracketing” or “reduction” of the natural attitude’s 
naivete. What is at stake in the question of the possibility of the 
"reduction,” then, is the beginning of philosophy as such, Aristotle’s 
thauma, “wonder,” or perhaps even more deeply, his aporia, “argu- 
mentative impasse.” 

Ln The Theory of Intuition, Levinas writes of Husserl’s account 
of the neutralization of naive belief that “for Husserl, philosophical 
intuition is a reflection on life considered in all its concrete fullness 
and wealth, a life which is considered but no longer lived. The 
reflection upon life is divorced from life itself’ (142). And: “Hence 
the great merit of the theory of the phenomenological reduction 
(the method which leads us to the phenomenological conscious- 
ness) is to have shown, at least negatively, that the existence of con- 
sciousness and its relation to the world must be conceived in a way 
totally different from the existence of a part in a whole (146). Con- 
sciousness is not within-the-world, like “a pari in a whole, but 
rather is the source, the origin, the ground of the world as such. No 
consciousness, no “world” — such is the vision opened up by the 
reduction. But consciousness in the natural attitude in no way even 
suspects its own originaiy responsibility for signification, in no way 
even suspects the ideality of meaning. 

Overcoming this naivete is important not because it leads to the 
reconstruction of reality based on abstract philosophical specula- 
tion, as the rationalists thought, but rather because it leads to the 
concrete. Husserl’s “idealism” signifies an even greater commitment 
to existence, to the concrete, or so Levinas reads him. The phe- 
nomenological reduction,” Levinas writes, is precisely the method 
by which we are going back to concrete man. Because of it, we dis- 
cover the field of pure consciousness where we can practice philo- 
sophical intuition” (146). (This move to the concrete, by the way, is 
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precisely what Sartre most appreciated about phenomenology as 
Levinas presented it in The Theory of Intuition .) Levinas’s reading 
would allow him to include Husserl along with Heidegger under the 
title Discovering Existence with Husserl and Heidegger, at a time 
(1949) when many interpreters of Husserl felt that his phenomenol- 
ogy had veered into a more traditional philosophical idealism. For 
Levinas, “the phenomenological epoche does not destroy the truths 
proper to the natural attitude but wants only to clarify their sense 
(147). 

In fairness to the idealist reading of Husserl, we must not for- 
get, as noted above, that Levinas recognizes and questions a certain 
“wavering,” "indecision,” or “obscurity” (150) in Husserl regarding 
the relation of immanence to transcendence. This will remain a 
troubling issue in Husserlian phenomenology. What Levinas does 
not question — because, like Sartre, it pleases him — is that Husserl 
has succeeded in opening the door to the concrete, to meaning as 
lived, including practical significations such as “goal,” "end,” “pur- 
pose,” and “value,” Purpose is not a gloss that can be stripped off 
reality in the name of science but is of a piece with the constitution 
of the real as meaningful. 

But what motivates the naturally naive person to take up a phe- 
nomenological outlook, to turn away from an almost obsessive real- 
ism, naive or sophisticated, toward the apparently so radically dif- 
ferent outlook of phenomenological idealism? ‘The natural attitude 
is not purely contemplative; the world is not purely an object of sci- 
entific investigation, Levinas writes. “Yet is seems that man sud- 
denly accomplishes the phenomenological reduction by a purely 
theoretical act of reflection on life . Husserl offers no explanation for 
this change of attitude and does not even consider it a problem. 
Husserl does not raise the metaphysical problem of the situation of 
the Homo philosophus” (142) . 

Eugen Fink has made this issue famous within the phenomeno- 
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of Intuition, that the phenomenological reduction is entirely unmo- 
tivated, that nothing in the natural attitude leads to or produces a 
break with the realist naivete which is the essence of the natural 
attitude. "In the natural attitude,” Fink writes, “we know nothing of 
the status of the world within the universe of absolute life.” Also: 
“Every being in the world is situated within horizons of familiarity. . . . 
The reduction leads us into the darkness of something unknown, 
something with which we have not been previously familiar in 
terms of its formal style of being” (Elveton). The issue of the moti- 
vation for the phenomenological reduction may seem at first sight 
to be a narrow technical question within phenomenology, but in 
fact a great deal rides on it, and not for phenomenology alone. The 
issue, as Levinas has indicated, is that of the origin of philosophy, of 
Homo philosophus. In the natural attitude one is within-the-world, 
an entity amongst others; in the phenomenological attitude one 
attends to the constitution of “worldliness” as such. Instead of 
being-in-the-world, a part in a whole, where meaning is somehow 
already given, the philosopher attends to the very worldliness of 
the world, to the whole, to the original constitution of all meaning. 

In The Theory of Intuition Levinas shows that Husserl’s reduc- 
tion is not as radical as Fink, and Finks Husserl, would have it. 
Indeed, Husserl cushions the apparent radicality of the philoso- 
phers freedom, muting the abruptness of the break between the 
natural and the philosophical attitudes. What Levinas shows is that 
because Husserl has already made theory primary in the natural 
attitude, one cannot be totally surprised by its alleged eruption and 
radical extension in the philosophical attitude. Levinas writes in the 
concluding chapter of The Theory of Intuition: 



By virtue of the primacy of theory, Husserl does not wonder how this “neu- 
tralization'’ of our life, which nevertheless is still an act of our life, has its 
foundation in life. . . . The freedom and the impulse which lead us to reduc- 
tion and philosophical intuition present by themselves nothing new with 
respect to the freedom and stimulation of theory. The latter is taken as pri- 
mary, so that Husserl gives himself the freedom of theory just as he gives 
himself theory. 

Consequently, despite the revolutionary character of the phenomenologi- 
cal reduction, the revolution which it accomplishes is, in Husserl s philoso- 
phy, possible only to the extent that the natural attitude is theoretical. (157) 

The reduction, then, would simply be an extension or exacerbation 
of a theoretical attitude already in place, as it were latently or weak- 
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ly, in the natural attitude. Fink, with Husserl’s endorsement, will 
later argue quite logically that this interpretation cannot make 
sense, since it would undermine the absolute radicality of the philo- 
sophical attitude, compromising it with the very prephilosophical 
attitude whose essential structure it aims to unravel from the 



absolute ground zero up. In the preface to The Phenomenology of 
Perception in contrast, Merleau-Ponty quite clearly makes this 
alleged “contamination” into the veiy virtue of the reduction and 
the centerpiece of his own philosophy, the unavoidable intertwining 
or chiasm of interrrogating and interrogated. It would no longer be 
a mystery to be overcome, but rather reflects the essence of worldli- 
ness as such. Sartre, for his part, sides with Fink, radically disavow- 
ing any contamination, and building a philosophy of ontological 
dualism based on the separation of an entirely unmotivated free- 
dom, which is the origin of all meaning, and being, which by itself is 
completely devoid of sense . 

Neither Levinas nor Heidegger is satisfied with making the 
transcendental position of philosophy a function either of the exac- 
erbation of an already present theoretical attitude (Levinas’s 
Husserl), thereby eliminating any problem, or of a somewhat mys- 
terious, paradoxical, and hence highly problematic entirely unmoti- 
vated reduction (Fink’s Husserl). The question, then, for Heidegger 
and Levinas, ^insofar as they reject both interpretations of Husserl’s 
explanation for the emergence of philosophy, is to discover what 
does break the everyday self of its naive realism, its vision of itself as 
within a given world. 



In Being and Time Heidegger answers by describing the break- 
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and individualized retrieval of self (“authenticity”) as the very ques- 
tion or “issue” of being, opening Dasein to the revelation of mean- 
ing. Being-toward-death, then, is the Heideggerian “existentialized” 
version of Husserlian reduction, the shift into philosophy, that 
through which someone is converted from ordinary naive realism to 
a gripping appropriation of and by the question of “fundamental 
ontology.” 

Levinas, too, will reject both versions of the Husserlian explana- 
tion for philosophy, seeing the rise of philosophy neither in the 
exacerbation of an autochthonous theorizing nor in its mysterious 
upsurge. But Levinas will also reject the Heideggerian account of 
being-toward-death as the absolute rupture of mundane subjectivi- 
ty. I will not rehearse Levinas’s arguments, which can be found in 
Time and the Other, Existents and Existence, and Totality and Infin- 
ity. Deathboundedness, and the homecoming to ontology it opens 
up, is for Levinas not sufficiently other, not radically transcendent 
enough. For him, death, too, takes its meaning from social life. 
What for Levinas effects an irretrievable break from naive immer- 
sion within the world is the encounter with the alterity of the other 
person. Shame before the other, not reflection or exacerbation or 
being-toward-death, breaks the subject of its naivete and opens up 
the dimension of goodness. Goodness leads to the requirement to 
be just, hence the requirement for philosophy. With these moves 
Levinas not only reorients the relation of ethics to epistemology, 
and in the process provides an account of the origin of philosophy, 
but even more importantly he justifies philosophy 

The point at hand, however, is more modest: to indicate that 
already in 1930, in The Theory of Intuition, Levinas is raising funda- 
mental questions within phenomenology that lead to the ethical 
metaphysics that is Levinas’s distinctive and uplifting contribution 
to contemporary thought. 




Translator s Foreword 



Because of the particular nature of Levinas’ book, 
I feel that I should explain briefly why the publication of this 
translation is not only a worthwhile but a necessary task. 

The Theory of Intuition 1 was written over forty years ago, 
when only a fragment of Husserl’s thought was available to 
commentators. Undeniably, Husserlian scholarship has grown 
immensely since its publication. Even Levinas considers it some- 
what outdated now. Yet I believe that it is of fax more than 
merely historical interest. 

Whatever progress has been made in Husserlian scholarship, 
The Theory of Intuition still remains the best commentary we 
have on Husserl’s most central work, Ideen I. This alone would 
justify our translation. But there is more. Emmanuel Levinas is 
in his own right an important philosopher, and for that reason 
none of his works should leave us indifferent. Even when he 
writes on Husserl and modestly puts himself in the background 
to let Husserl’s thought unfold itself, Levinas is too much of a 
philosopher to be a mere “historian.” As he says himself, it is 
to a living thought and not to a dosed system that he wants to 
introduce us. 1 In this living thought Levinas himself is engaged. 
Husserl was one of the major influences on Levinas’ own philoso- 



i. Fmman ud Levinas, Thdorie de {intuition dans la ph&rurmino- 
logie de Husserl (Paris: Alcan, 1930; Vrin, 1963) (subsequently ab- 
breviated as Ti below), 
a. TI, p. xxxiii. 
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phy. Thus Levinas’ first attempt to confront Husserl’s thought 
was also his first attempt to confront his own thought. 

As will be made clear in my closing historical remarks, this 
work is dated. That is why I have concentrated here on the 
development of Levinas’ reflection on Husserl as it occurred be- 
tween 1930 and 1965. This development has been influenced 
both by the growing availability of Husserl’s writings and by 
Levinas’ own philosophical evolution. Hence I hope that, by 
taking these factors into account, I may here contribute to the 
“updating” of The Theory of Intuition — which, despite its limita- 
tions, remains, I believe, of lasting importance. 



Levinas’ Reflection on Husserl 
and Its Development 

In presenting these brief notes, I have concentrated 
on two main themes in Levinas’ writings on Husserl, the problem 
of the metaphysical foundation of the reduction and the problem 
of sensation, since I think that they best reflect Levinas’ chang- 
ing relationship to Husserl’s thought. They are also crucial prob- 
lems for a serious understanding of Husserlian phenomenology. 

In the conclusions of Theory of Intuition, Levinas reproaches 
Husserl for not having questioned the possibility and the founda- 
tion of the transcendental reduction." However, Husserl does 
raise this question toward the beginning of Ideen ( § 31 ), when 
he explains the possibility of the reduction by appealing to the 
Cartesian doubt The Cartesian doubt (and, apparently, the re- 
duction itself) is based on our freedom to deny any theoretical 
Judgment. This freedom is restricted to the level of theory 4 and 

t0ta * Homo philosophus * 

’ ff ere 18 a very close connection between the way the 
pre ®f ted in Ideen and the thesis of the primacy of 
° ne « ***«* main targets of crit- 
ory of Intuition. This connection can be better under- 

3- Ibid ., p. iq7 

4 - Ibid. 

commentary in his French 
understood" (E Husserl j° m *** question here cannot yet be 
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